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BRIDGES AND JUMPS 


O many writers, even though beyond the amateur class, the 
greatest difficulty of narration is that involved in getting the 
characters in and out of rooms, from place to place, from one 
day to the next, or otherwise effecting necessary transitions in time 
or locality. 
“IT am up against it,” a student announced recently as she 
brought one of her stories to the critic for advice. “I had no 
trouble at all in handling the interview between Lady Carstairs and 
the Duke, but now that she has had her say and he has granted her 
request, | can’t go on with the story. It seems impossible to get 
Lady Carstairs out of the room—and she is positively due to appear 
next in a scene twenty miles distant.” 
The student exhibited her effort to cover the break in the story 
—a deadly string of details, telling how the lady walked to the 
door, opened it, passed out, closed it behind her, hastened down the 
stairs, repeated her performance with the outer door, walked to her 
carriage, entered it, gave directions to the coachman, was driven 
along various roads for three hours, finally arrived at the house of 
her old nurse, dismissed the carriage, approached the door, knocked, 
was admitted, and so on, in endless array. 
“T know it’s awfully dull,” confessed the student; “but I had 
to get her away from the Duke, and I hated to make the transition 
too abrupt.” 
“What was the heroine’s last observation to the Duke?” asked 
the critic. 
The student consulted her manuscript, then quoted: ‘“ ‘TI can 
never express my gratitude,’ said Lady Carstairs, as she rose 
to leave.” 
“Very well. Use that as a bridge over which to cross into the 
next scene. Consider this, for example: 
““T can never express my gratitude,’ said Lady Carstairs, as 
she rose to leave. And the glow of her appreciation of the Duke’s 
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kindness was still apparent when, three hours later, she knocked a 
the door of her old nurse’s home, twenty miles distant.” 

The student admitted that this solved her difficulty. As a gen. 
eral rule, the reader is not in the least interested in learning how, 
character went from one place to another in the story, or what that 
character did between incidents. Unless the conveyance used in 
going from one place to another has special significance, it is imma 
teriai whether it was a street car, automobile, phaeton, or ‘shank’ 
mare.” 

Transitions rarely come naturally. They are the stumbling. 
blocks in the way of free narration. Occasionally they cause troubk 
even to the most skilled writers. But they cannot be avoided excep 
in stories of only a single incident. In stories involving a succes- 
sion of incidents, the problem of jumping from one to the next js 
sure to arise. 

While describing an incident, the writer’s momentum of thought 
carries him forward. but this very momentum becomes a drawback 
when the time arrives to leave off one incident and begin another. 
It is like stopping to change cars—can’t be done at high speed. And 
when the change has been made, an entirely new start is necessary. 

In the matter of transitions, technique, cleverness and skill are}. 
necessary accompaniments of inspiration. The author may lose his 
momentum of thought and begin all over again, but it will not do tc 
let such a break as that happen to the reader. He must scarcely 
realize that there has been a pause in the story. 

An excellent example of skillful transition occurs in Booth 
Tarkington's novel, “Ramsey Milholland.” 

Ramsey has been having a deep heart-to-heart talk with Dora 
Yocum, his fellow college student. The end of the conversation 
finds the girl and boy sitting together on a bench. The next phase 
of the story's development occurs after an interval of several weeks 

This would mean, in the hands of a less skillful craftsman, 
winding up the conversation, telling how Dora and Ramsey parted, 
getting them home, sketching in the intervening period, and _labor- 
iously leading up to the new incident. 

Booth Tarkington shades one picture into the other so neatly 
that the reader is scarcely aware of more than a sense of progress 
in the development. The conclusion of Chapter X and the beginning 
of Chapter XI are as follows: 

She turned to him appealingly, and he felt queerer than ever. Dusk 


had fallen. Where they stood, under the young-leaved maple tree, there 
was but a faint lingering of afterglow and in this mystery her face shone 
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wan and sweet; so that Ramsey, just then, was like one who discovers 
an old pan, used in the kitchen, to be made of chased silver. 

“Well, I don’t feel much like dinner, right now,” he said. ‘“We—we 
could sit here a while on this bench, prob’ly.” 


Ramsey kept very few things from Fred Mitchell, and usually his 
confidences were immediate upon the occasion of them; but he allowed 
several weeks to elapse before sketching for his room-mate the outlines 
of this adventure. 

“One thing that was kind o’ funny about it, Fred,” he said, “I didn’t 
know what to call her.” 

Analysis of this transition reveals that the author bridged the 
gap of time by the simple expedient of introducing the new scene, 
some weeks hence, before he had quite finished the old scene. The 
first scene has been described directly. Part of it, however, has been 
held in reserve. It is introduced indirectly as Ramsey narrates to 
his friend what happened. 

The device is so simple that it could almost be represented by 
an algebraic formula. The problem is to get from Scene 1 to Scene 
2. Solution: Let the Characters in Scene 1 be A and B. Let the 
characters in Scene 2 be B and C. Before Scene 1 has been com- 
pleted, let B start telling C what happened between himself and A. 
It then becomes a scene between B and C. In other words, it is 
Scene 2. 

This is a clear, simple example. And almost all problems of 
like nature that could arise are but counterparts of it. The principle 
behind the transition is to have at least one person or element in 
common between the two incidents, which may be mentioned at the 
close of the first and employed as the introduction to the next. 


The transition element may be an inanimate object instead of a 
person. For example: “Carter glanced at the town-hall clock as 
he hurried away from the scene of the accident. It was the same 
town-hall clock that Dorothy was studying speculatively from an- 
other corner as she waited for her brother to join her.” 

In this example, A is Carter, B is the clock, and C is Dorothy. 

In the following examples the simplest form of transition is 
effectively illustrated. The words printed in blackface type empha- 
size the incidents or widely separated situations between which a 
bridge has been swung to enable the reader to peruse the story with- 
out consciously pausing. 


The headache with which Louise went to bed after her interview 
with the attorney seemed no better the next morning, and she stopped 
on her way down town to ask her druggist for something with which 
to relieve it. 

* * * 

The love which Murray bore his first child was not lessened by the 

arrival of others, and when the day came that he could look down on 
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five youngsters of his own, he still admitted to himself a shade of par 


tiality toward the eldest. 
* * * 


As a little boy Johnny Parker was fascinated by machinery. At the 
age of fifteen this fascination led him to enter an automobile repair shop 
as a mechanic. At thirty-five he was still at heart a machinist, even 
though circumstances had forced him into a business far removed from 
the whir of flywheels and the pounding of pistons. 


In the first of these examples the bridge which covers the transi- 
tion of time is a headache. In the second, it is parental love. In the 
third, it is the fascination of machinery. 

To emphasize this point, in the following examples the bridge 
is printed in blackface type: 

“I don’t believe Marshall will show up at the meeting,” declared 


Sutton, and it looked as if his prediction would be verified the next even. 
ing, when the great hall began to buzz with the arrival of the audience, 
* * 


“You are the only girl I ever loved,” Jack assured Miss Ames fer. 
vently; and it was the same words, breathed in the same tone, that Miss 


Barker heard him utter six months later. 
* * * 


Angry as he was at the departure of Jones, his mood was even more 


furious when he learned the following week that Parker also had left} - 


the institution. 
* * * 


The senior partner sighed. “I don’t like the things I’ve been hearing 
about Northrup lately,” he said at last. “But life usually takes a chap 
like him in hand and knocks a lesson into him. The thing will work out 
some way,” he ended optimistically. 

And it did—in a very different fashion from what anyone could have 
foreseen. For it was scarcely a month later that Northrup received 
his first rebuff. 


In each of these examples the bridge or connecting link between 
two scenes is furnished by some minor development that can bk 
mentioned in both. It may be a prediction which comes true—or 
one that fails. It may be a person, a topic of conversation, an inan- 
imate object—anything that can be introduced in one scene, to crop 
up again in the next. Almost any transition in fiction may be cov- 
ered by purposely leaving something incomplete in the first scene 
and completing it in the second. 

Why it should be so difficult in narration to get a person out of 
a room gracefully, or to contrive an easy entrance, is a mystery of 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compilet, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


“T want to tell you at this time, that I sold the little verse, ‘In My Garden, 
to ‘The Nautilus,’ on its first trip out. Your wonderful Mr. John H. Clifford 
criticised this verse and you suggested the special market for it. Once more, 4 
thousand thanks to you both.—Mrs. V. H. Montgomery.” 
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the craft. Most writers, however, will admit that it is difficult. 
Usually, the feat can be accompiished by the transition “bridge” 
previously mentioned. Example: “ ‘I want you to think about it,’ 
said Jones, and this is exactly what Nelson found himself doing 
when the promoter had taken his departure.” 

Another method is to make a point of the manner in which the 
departure was effected. Examples: 


“T’ll see you buried first!” shouted Carter, viciously slamming the 


door as he went out. ; 
* * * 


In the same peculiar manner with which she had entered, the lady 
in black glided toward the door and disappeared through it. 
* * * 


The great black entrance swallowed him up, leaving the girl stand- 


ing frightened and alone. 
* * * 


Into the tunnel, like a smoke-belching serpent, the train crept on its 
undulating way. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorcugh help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Another Form of Story- Writing Course 


The most convenient method of obtaining a course of instruction from 
the Student-Writer staff is to make an advance deposit covering a series 
of criticisms. Substantial discounts from the regular rates are offered 
under this plan, as follows: 


A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
— writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
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For the next hour, Lawrence was so busily occupied at his desk that 
he did not note the passage of time. He did not hear the noiseless open. 
ing of the door or realize that he had a visitor, until her low cough 
demanded his attention. 

He sat up quickly, startled. “I didn’t expect you so early. Sit down.” 


Sometimes it is best merely to “jump” the entrances and the 
exists—to ignore them completely. 

In the following example a conversation between two business 
men thus concludes : 


“You have offered a dozen times already, you good old scout. As] 
said before, this is only a family matter. With my wife backing me to 
win and my daughters putting their shoulders to the wheel, well 
survive.” 

When his friend had gone, Amos Mitchell thoughtfully closed his 
desk. Had he given his old friend a false impression about his mother. 
less daughter? In the pressure of business, he had lost count of Ann’s 
mental vagaries. 

Reaching home, Mitchell went directly to the room on the third floor 
where a servant told him Ann was to be found. He entered in response 
to her languid summons. 


Note how smoothly the passage reads, in spite of the fact that 
nothing at all is said about the manner of the friend’s departure. 
The conversation has not been ended, but the rest is unimportant; 
therefore the author omits it, and we find Mitchell alone. 

We see him for a moment in his office, and our next glimpse 
finds him at home. 

From this and similar examples it will be seen that really skill- 
ful narration sometimes consists not in making graceful transi- 
tions but in avoiding such passages altogether. 

Another example of the abrupt transition may be given: 


Ward filled his pipe and searched for matches, ignoring the match 
Safe on the table. Lyle pushed it toward him, and Henry was confused. 
“I was thinking of sometihng else,” he said apologetically. 

“I’ve known Herman a great many years too,” Lyle said, “though not 
forty, as you have.” 

“Books brought you together?” 

“Yes, and kept us together. They are a hobby of mine. I have the 
finest library of worthless law books and criminal records in the world, 
I’m sure.” 


25 CENTS EACH FOR COPIES OF THE STUDENT-WRITER 

To complete our files we need copies of the following issues of The Student- 
Writer: February, 1917; October, 1918, and January, 1919, 

If you have any of these issues and will mail them to us, we will pay 2% 
cents for each. 

Will also pay 10 cents each for the following: January, 1917; March, June, 
July, August, November and December, 1918; October, 1919. 

Write your name and address plainly on envelope in which you mail any 
of these issues, and payment will follow by return mail. If you desire the 
Handy Market List, Subscription, or other credit, specify so, otherwise pay- 
ment will be made by stamps or coin. 

If you have complete files which you desire to sell, communicate with us. 
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“And others besides that aren’t worthless.” 
.“A few,” Lyle smiled, and they talked of Herman Swann and books 


till midnight. 
At a quarter after twelve, as Henry turned into Mole street, he was 
arrested for the murder of Herman Swann and for the robbery. 

In this example, of course, the author not only saved the reader 
the trouble of wading through a lot of uninteresting details but laid 
a foundation for the mystery of his story. Being in ignorance of 
what transpired between midnight and the fifteen minutes interven- 
ing before Henry’s arrest, the reader cannot be sure that he was 
innocent’ of the murder of Swann. In this case a “jump” covered 
the gap more effectively than a “bridge” would have done. 

Go over that unsold manuscript that you have realized all the 
while was too long and decidedly tiresome. Very likely there are in 
it many passages of detailed narration that you put in because there 
seemed no way to get around them. Perhaps you can replace a large 
proportion of these with bridges and jumps, and the result will bea 
quick-moving, snappy yarn instead of one that laboriously drags to 


aconclusion. Try it! —W.E. H. 


CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 


Fragment 20 

HE year 1920 appears to have been notable for changes in the 

magazine field. This fact was impressed upon us recently in 

the preparation of copy for the new edition of The Student- 
Writer’s Handy Market List. More than fifty changes were neces- 
sary to bring up to date the list of some 325 magazines. Fif- 
teen or twenty of these involved magazines discontinued or merged 
with others. Half a dozen or so were new magazines, and the 
remainder were changes of address. All in all, it was a restless 
period in magazinedom, a natural symptom of the reconstruction 
period following upon war. 


The low price of this indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
whe - the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssue 

NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


STUDENT WRITERS HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and bri 
indication of the type of material used by each. 
Given Free With 
1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The -spinenesaatiiaranees at..$ .50 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at..... 1.00 
1 copy of ‘‘Helps for Student-Writers,” 1-00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at...... cece Dae 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 


7,500 words or 4.50 
Longer ‘each’ 10,000 words...... 4.00 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 


upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 
See also discounts for advance deposits offered on page 5. 
VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 | Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 
Additional] lines, each...... PROSE LITERARY REVISION, 
VERSE TYPING. With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 


Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.50 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 | Long manuscripts subject to estimate, 
All Fees Payable in Advance. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 
Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style and 
reeennce find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Writer 
nvaluable 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 


An Indispensable Text-Book 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot bullding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
a and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


wned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is Qevetes, to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St. 
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